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■  BACKGROUND  &  OVERVIEW  OF  BOSTON'S  SOUTH  END 


1 


The  South  End  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  best  studied  neigh- 
borhoods in  Boston.    Its  boundaries  contain  a  unique  mix  of  ethnic, 
income,  racial,  lifestyle,  and  age  groups.    They  also  contain  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  urban  renewal  projects  in  the  country  covering  606  acres 
of  land  and  over  200  separate  renewal  parcels.    Over  the  years,  the 
sociology,  architecture,  and  urban  redevelopment  of  the  South  End  has 
been  closely  scrutinized  by  scholars,  city  officials,  and,  of  course,  by 
the  residents  themselves.    Whether  relative  newcomers  or  long  time 
occupants,  it  is  not  unusual  for  these  South  End  residents  to  show  a 
fierce  loyalty  to  their  district  and  an  intense  interest  in  its  future. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  HISTORY 

The  majority  of  the  South  End  began  as  a  series  of  real  estate 
ventures  on  filled  marshland  between  the  years  of  1850  and  1860. 
A  pattern  of  three  and  four  story,  single  family  rowhouses  was 
gradually  built  up  along  a  patchwork  grid  of  streets  and  squares 
off  major  roads  leading  back  into  Boston.    The  area's  first  de- 
velopers had  envisioned  a  middle  and  upper  middle  income  resi- 
dential area  similar  to  sections  of  the  then  aging  Beacon  Hill 
district. 

The  South  End's  days  as  a  genteel  enclave  were,  however,  short- 
lived.   A  working  class  population,  attracted  by  new  industrial 
development  forming  along  the  South  End's  southern  and  eastern 
boundaries,  began  to  move  into  the  area.    At  the  same  time, 
middle  and  upper  middle  income  groups  became  attracted  to  the 
new,  more  fashionable  residential  areas  being  developed  in  Boston's 
Back  Bay.    By  the  financial  depression  of  1873,  it  had  become 
clear  that  the  South  End,  which  by  then  housed  a  large  Irish 
Catholic  population,  would  remain  a  primarily  working  class  district 
with  existing  rowhouses  divided  into  multiple  dwelling  units  and 
lodging  rooms.    After  the  Irish  residents  came  Jewish,  Syrian, 
Greek,  Italian,  Chinese,  Portugeses,  West  Indian,  American  Black, 
and  most  recently  Puerto  Rican  communities.    A  tenement  district 
developed  around  Castle  Square,  and  Dover  Street  became  an 
open-air  market  similar  to  New  York's  lower  east  side.    The  South 
End  soon  became  the  largest  lodging  house  district  in  the  United 
States.    By  the  turn  of  the  century,  37,000  people  (more  than  the 
South  End's  entire  1970  population)  had  crowded  into  lodging 
houses  along  the  cross  streets  between  Tremont  and  Washington. 

The  South  End  also  gained  a  reputation  as  a  haven  for  "dens  of 
vice"  -  the  41  saloons,  24  liquor  stores,  and  11  poolrooms  that  the 
area  once  contained.    In  1898,  South  End  social  worker,  Robert 
Woods,  coined  the  term  "the  city  wilderness"  to  described  the 
district.    The  description  didn't  sit  too  well  with  the  area's  more 
working  class  population  which  found  the  area  a  friendly,  inexpen- 
sive, and  convenient  place  to  live.    Boston  200's  recent 


Neighborhood  History  Series  booklet  on  the  South  End  quotes  one 
resident  on  what  growing  up  in  the  South  End  of  the  early  twen- 
tieth century  was  like: 

"It  wasn't  the  best  neighborhood  in  the  City,  naturally... 
The  kids  got  along  very  well  together.     Everything  was 
united.    They  were  all  together.    There  was  no  big  issue  of 
race...  You  know  what  I  think  it  was?    We  were  all  poor. 
You  didn't  have  any  more  than  me.    And  that  made  you 
equal . " 

By  the  1950's,  much  of  the  South  End  had  become  physically  de- 
teriorated.   Although  still  containing  a  working  class  family  popu- 
lation, in  the  minds  of  most  Bostonians  it  was  an  area  associated 
with  alcoholism,  prostitution,  and  drug  traffic.    In  1965  the  BRA 
and  the  City  of  Boston  created  an  urban  renewal  district  in  the 
area.    The  architectural  distinctiveness  of  the  South  End  coupled 
with  its  proximity  to  the  new  sources  of  employment  being  de- 
veloped at  Copley  Square  and  the  Prudential  Center  made  it  seem 
like  an  ideal  area  for  community  revival. 

Today,  the  majority  of  the  South  End  renewal  program  has  been 
completed.    Over  the  last  decade,  this  process  has  raised  several 
serious  social  and  economic  issues  which  have  been  addressed  by 
revisions  to  the  original  renewal  plan.     Renewal  completion,  and 
the  issues  which  will  certainly  accompany  it,  still  remain  to  be 
accomplished.    The  next  section  of  this  profile  looks  at  the  South 
End  today,  and  forms  a  statistical  base  for  discussion  of  this 
completion  as  well  as  for  future  improvement  activities  outside  of 
urban  renewal. 

EXISTING  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  contemporary  South  End  is  an  intricate  inner-city  mixture  of 
old  and  new.    New  settlers  are  mixed  with  long-time  residents; 
renovated  and  unrenovated  rowhouses  are  mixed  with  newly  con- 
structed housing  developments.    A  new  middle  class  population  of 
singles  and  young  families  has  been  attracted  to  the  many  sections 
of  the  district  by  the  prospect  of  urban  reinvestment,  the  con- 
venience of  an  in-town  location,  and  the  existence  of  a  large, 
relatively  inexpensive  stock  of  Victorian  rowhouses.    Many  of  these 
rowhouses,  once  converted  into  low  and  moderate  income  housing, 
have  been  converted  back  into  middle  income  occupancy  for  the 
first  time  in  almost  100  years.    While  not  the  only  such  example  of 
private  residential  reinvestment  in  an  historic  American  inner  city 
neighborhood,  parts  of  the  South  End  have  become  one  of  the 
better  known  illustrations  of  a  process  recently  dubbed  by  urban 
planners  -  somewhat  awkwardly  -  as  "gentrification . " 

But  the  "gentry"  have  not  been  the  only  newcomers  attracted  to 
the  South  End.    The  district  has  also  become  home  for  a  large  low 


and  moderate  income  Chinese  and  Spanish-speaking  population,  3 
some  of  whom  have  found  housing  in  the  new  subsidized  develop- 
ments built  under  urban  renewal.    The  number  of  Black  residents 
in  several  sections  of  the  South  End  has  also  grown.    This  new 
population,  coupled  with  the  demolition  of  dilapidated  buildings 
associated  with  the  early  phases  of  urban  renewal,  has  put 
pressure  on  some  traditional  South  End  population  groups  to  find 
new  housing  outside  of  the  district.    Although  low  and  moderate 
income  Blacks  have  been  part  of  this  relocation  process,  U.S. 
census  data  suggests  that  the  largest  relocation  group  has  actually 
been  low  income  Whites.    Thus  the  renewal  process  in  the  South 
End  has  been  rather  different  from  that  in  other  larger  American 
cities  undergoing  redevelopment.    Throughout  the  renewal  period, 
the  South  End  has  been  able  to  retain  its  traditional  racial  and 
ethnic  diversity  while  gaining  a  new  mix  in  terms  of  incomes  and 
lifestyles. 

This  new  economic  mix  has  been  achieved  by  a  significant  City 
commitment  to  low  and  moderate  income  residential  rehabilitation 
and  new  construction.    The  1965  Urban  Renewal  Plan  had  recom- 
mended a  total  of  3,100  low  and  moderate  income  rehabilitated  and 
new  housing  units.    The  BRA  and  the  City  of  Boston  (with 
Federal  and  state  assistance)  have  met  and  even  surpassed  this 
goal  by  having  been  responsible  for  the  construction  and  rehabil- 
itation of  a  total  of  almost  4,000  low/  moderate  income  units  in- 
cluding 721  units  designed  especially  for  senior  citizens. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  some  recent  South  End  statistics  gathered 
primarily  from  U.S.  census  data: 

Population 

Total  Population 

 1950  1960  1970  1975(est.) 


South  End  57,218  34,956  22,775  24,688 

Boston  801,444        697,197  641,071  637,986 


The  South  End's  1970  population  of  22,775  represents  a  dramatic 
change  from  the  1950  high  of  57,218.    The  1970  population  drop 
reflects  the  early  demolition  phase  of  urban  renewal,  and  the 
conversion  of  high  density  lodging  houses  to  lower  density  apart- 
ments and  single  family  homes.    1975  state  census  population 
estimates  for  the  South  End  show  an  estimated  gain  of  almost  2,000 
people  over  1970,  reflecting  new  urban  renewal  housing  construc- 
tion and  indicating  that  the  "corner  has  been  turned"  in  terms  of 
community  rebuilding.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  (and  perhaps  for- 
tunately so)  that  the  district  will  ever  regain  its  1950  population 
peak.    At  over  90  people  per  gross  acre,  South  End  density  was 
the  highest  of  any  district  in  the  City.    To  accommodate  a  similar 
density  today  would  probably  require  either  a  major  change  in  the 
area's  traditional  low-rise  character  and  architecture,  or  a  return 
to  the  overcrowded  conditions  of  the  past. 
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Race  and  Ethnicity 


Since  1960,  the  proportion- of  Black,  Hispanic,  and  Chinese  resi- 
dents has  increased  in  the  South  End.    The  latest  population 
statistics  available  are  from  the  1977  Hart  Associates  study  of 
Boston  residents  completed  last  spring.    This  study  reports  a 
continuation  of  this  trend,  but  several  factors  should  be  noted. 
First,  the  1977  figures  are  estimates  only,  based  on  only  about  150 
South  End  interviews.    As  such,  the  estimates  are  subject  to 
normal  factors  of  statistical  error.    Second,  as  we  shall  see  shortly, 
the  South  End's  widely  discussed  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  does 
not  apply  evenly  in  all  sections  of  the  district.    Finally,  several 
South  End  neighborhoods  are  still  in  a  period  of  transition  and 
more  stable  patterns  of  ethnic  and  racial  settlement  have  not  been 
firmly  established. 


Racial  &  Ethnic  Composition 
-  Chinese  & 

White  Black        Hispanic  Other 


South  End  1960 

58% 

39% 

1% 

2% 

South  End  1970 

41% 

39% 

7% 

13% 

South  End  1977 

37% 

46% 

10% 

7% 

(ESTIMATE)* 

Boston  1977  ? 

(ESTIMATE)* 

73% 

20% 

4% 

3% 

NOTES: 

1.  White  figure  excludes  Spanish-Speaking. 

2.  Estimates  based  on  statistics  in  1977  report  by  Hart 
Associates. 


Family  Income 

Despite  substantial  numbers  of  middle  class  families  (including 
minorities)  moving  into  the  South  End  the  district's  median  family 
income  as  of  the  1970  census  was  still  below  the  city-wide  figure. 
Data  from  the  1977  Hart  Survey  suggest  that  this  median  income 
gap  is  slowly  narrowing. 

SOUTH  END  &  CITY  MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME 


South  End               City  South  End  as  a 
 Median  Median  Percentage  of  City 

1960  $4,542  $  7,206  63% 

1970  $6,122  $  9,133  67% 

1977  (estimate)      $7,000  $10,100  69% 


South  End 


Family  Income  Distribution 
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South  End  1960 


South  End  1970 


Boston  1970 


$-1,000  +  1,000    2,000    3,000    4,000    7,000  10,000  15,000  25,000  + 


Housing 

As  is  usual  for  inner-city  residential  communities,  the  percentage 
of  South  End  units  with  owner-occupants  is  below  the  city-wide 
average.    Urban  renewal  has,  however,  been  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  owner-occupancy.    According  to  the  1977  Hart 
Associates  study,  this  owner-occupancy  trend  has  continued  since 
1970  in  both  the  South  End  district  and  the  City  in  general. 
Estimated  owner-occupancy  in  the  South  End  now  stands  at  18%; 
up  from  just  over  11%  seven  years  ago.    The  corresponding  City 
estimate  is  at  39%;  up  from  27%  during  the  same  period. 


Total  Units 
1970  1960 


%  Owner-Occupied 
1970  1960 


%  Units  w/Non- 
White  Owner-Occ, 


1970 


1960 


South  End  10,719  21,150  11.3%  7.6% 
Boston  332,448    238,547        27.2.%  25.6% 


3.9% 
2.7% 


3.0% 
1.4% 


Housing  statistics  from  the  1970  census  do  not  reflect  the  large 
number  of  low/moderate  income  housing  units  built  in  the  last 
seven  years  (over  1,800  units).    As  of  Fall,  1977  there  were  4,736 
units  of  subsidized  housing  in  the  South  End  including  public 
housing  units  built  prior  to  urban  renewal.     In  absolute  terms, 
this  total  is  second  only  to  the  Roxbury  planning  district.  In 
relative  terms,  the  South  End  total  represents  the  highest  pro- 


portion  of  subsidized  to  non-subsidized  units  in  the  City  (about 
38%).    This  housing  stock  (including  vacancies)  breaks  down  as 
follows: 

South  End  Public  &  Publicly  Assisted  Housing 

Housing 
Program 

New 

Substantially 
Rehabilitated 

HUD  Programs 
(221-d3,  221-d4, 
236,  Section  8) 

2,207 

640 

MH  FA 

-0- 

360 

BHA  (Turnkey  & 
leased) 

438 

205 

BHA  (Previously 
existing  public  housing) 

886 

-0- 

TOTAL  UNITS  =  4,736 

3,531 

1,205 

Commercial  and  Industria 

I  Areas 

The  South  End  is  usually  thought  of  in  residential  terms,  but  small 
scale  commercial  uses  are  also  located  in  the  district  -  primarily 
along  the  major  streets  leading  downtown  —  Columbus  Avenue  and 
Tremont,  Shawmut,  and  Washington  Streets.    A  1977  "windshield 
survey"  of  major  South  End  streets  done  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Office  of  Planning  for  the  Copley  Square  air-rights  develop- 
ment study  produced  the  following  counts: 


Business  Type  Number  Estimated 

Personal  services  59 

Restaurants  54 

Groceries  25 

Bars  24 

Auto  related  services  22 

Hardware  &  household  goods  17 

Business  serivces  13 

Clothing  outlets  12 

Liquor  stores  10 

Furniture/appliance  stores  8 

Florist/tobacco  shops  6 

Cleaners  5 

Gift/antiques  5 

Banks  2 

Entertainment  facilities  1 


Light  industrial  and  manufacturing  land  uses  in  the  Lower  Roxbury 
side  of  the  South  End  date  back  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    Today,  similar  uses  in  the  South  End,  including  some 
urban  renewal  redevelopment,  are  primarily  located  along  Albany 
Street  as  follows: 

-  The  Boston  Flower  Exchange:    wholesaler/distributor  with  130 
employees 

-  New  England  Nuclear,  Inc.:    pharmaceutical  firm  with  350 
employees 

-  Relief  Printing:    major  printer  of  business  forms  with  185 
employees 

-  Electric  Specialty:    wholesalers  of  electrical  goods. 

In  August  of  1977,  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  an  international 
computer  company,  announced  that  it  had  chosen  an  Albany  Street 
site  just  south  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  for  a  new  facility  that 
could  employ  as  many  as  300  people.    The  site  is  part  of  a  larger 
projected  "Crosstown  Industrial  Park"  development  which  straddles 
the  South  End/Roxbury  border.    It  is  expected  that  the  Digital 
facility  will  stimulate  development  of  the  remaining  10  acres  in  the 
industrial  park  area  creating  further  employment  opportunities  in 
the  area. 

South  End  by  Census  Tracts  &  Neighborhoods 

The  South  End  does  not  easily  divide  itself  into  two  or  three 
distinct  neighborhoods;  no  dramatic  man-made  or  natural  boun- 
daries separate  one  area  from  the  next.    South  End  residents  do 
make  neighborhood  distinctions  though,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  organize  themselves  into  block  and  neighborhood  community 
associations.    The  South  End  Project  Area  Committee  (SEPAC,  a 
citizen's  planning  and  urban  renewal  advisory  board)  provides  for 
representation  from  15  different  sub-districts.     In  1975,  a  BRA- 
sponsored  study  on  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  Columbus  and 
Tremont  Street,  identified  as  many  as  twenty  separate  community 
group  neighborhoods.    Some  of  these  groups  continue  to  meet 
regularly,  others  function  primarily  on  an  "ad  hoc"  basis.  Below 
is  a  matching  of  major  community  groups  and  the  1970  census 
tracts  in  which  they  are  located. 

1970  Census  Tracts  Community  Group  Neighborhoods  Included 

703,*  706  Ellis,  Pilot  Block,  W.  Newton  Street 

704  Castle  Square 

705  Eight  Streets,  Union  Park,  ETC/I BA 

Pembroke  Street 
707*  Cosmopolitan,  Methunion 

708  Claremont,  Piano  Craft  Building 

(cont . ) 


1970  Census  Tracts  Community  Group  Neighborhoods  Included 

709  Six  Points,  Chester  Park,  Worcester 

Street,  W.  Concord  Street 
710,  711  Worcester  Square 

712  Cathedral,  Bradford-Shawmut 

804*,  805*,  806*  United  Neighbors,  Roxse  Housing 

(Census  tracts  maked  with  an  asterisk  extend  beyond  South  End 
Planning  District  boundaries.) 


Census  statistics  for  various  South  End  tracts  and  neighborhoods 
vary  widely  across  the  district.    The  table  and  maps  on  the  next 
two  pages  help  to  compare  these  differences  in  terms  of  some 
common  social  and  economic  indicators. 


South  End  tracts  appear  to  be  very  much  influenced  by  what 
happens  around  them.    For  example,  those  tracts  adjacent  to  major 
sources  of  new  office  employment,  such  as  the  Prudential  Center 
and  Copley  Square  (703,  706,  and  707  -  Ellis,  Pilot  Block  and 
Cosmopolitan),  have  higher  incomes  and  a  greater  percentage  of 
owner-occupants.    The  same  is  true  for  tract  710  (Worcester 
Square)  which  contains  a  growing  number  of  hospital  related  jobs. 
The  Castle  Square  and  Eight  Streets  neighborhoods  (tracts  704  and 
part  of  705)  are  adjacent  to  a  long  established  Chinese  community 
and  show  the  greatest  concentration  of  Chinese  population,  while 
South  End  tracts  boardering  on  Roxbury  (United  Neighbors  and 
Roxse  Housing  -  tracts  804,  805,  and  806)  show  the  greatest 
concentration  of  Blacks.    Thus,  although  overall,  the  South  End  of 
the  1970's  retains  its  historic  "high  mix"  of  racial  and  ethnic 
groups,  it  would  appear  that  the  mixture  is  not  equally  high  in 
every  tract,  and,  in  fact,  almost  fails  to  occur  at  all  in  some. 


1970  SOUTH  END  CENSUS  COMPARISON  BY  TRACT 


1970  %  of  Total         Median      %  Households 

Census         Total  %  of  Total    %  of  Total     %  of  Total     Units  Owner-    Family  w/Children 


Tract 

Population 

Black 

Spanish 

"Other" 

Occupied 

Income 

Under  18 

703* 

1,903 

(  6%) 

(  2%) 

(12%) 

(14%) 

($10,791) 

(  7%) 

704 

1,842 

29% 

2% 

35% 

1% 

$  6,295 

39% 

705 

5,051 

7% 

13% 

29% 

11% 

$  6,756 

23% 

706 

2,245 

17% 

12% 

11% 

30% 

$  7,318 

22% 

707* 

916 

65% 

6% 

1% 

22% 

$  6,571 

17% 

708 

2,305 

84% 

1% 

3% 

10% 

$  5,824 

20% 

709 

2,120 

78% 

4% 

3% 

$  5,469 

13% 

710 

1,369 

18% 

8% 

0-6 

$  6,464 

13% 

711 

725 

14% 

2% 

6% 

$  7,545 

6% 

712 

2,247 

49% 

13% 

6% 

2% 

$  4,500 

46% 

804* 

413 

(92%) 

(  5%) 

(  3%) 

($  4,389) 

(41%) 

805* 

1,071 

97% 

(  3%) 

(  6%) 

($  4,850) 

(53%) 

806* 

541 

82% 

(  5%) 

(  9%) 

(  4%) 

($  4,849) 

(58%) 

South  End     22,775  34%  7%  12%  11%  $  6,122  23% 

Boston         641,071  16%  3%  2%  27%  $  9,133  52% 


(  NOTES:    Census  tract  totals  that  have  been  corrected  to  report  only 
South  End  data  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).    Where  data  has  been 
estimated,  the  information  is  reported  in  parenthesis.    A  dashed  line 
indicates  information  is  not  available,  or  numbers  too  small  to  be  signifi- 
cant.   Tracts  807  and  801  contain  only  a  few  blocks  within  the  district 
and  for  simplicity's  sake  have  been  eliminated  from  the  table.  Percentages 
reported  may  not  total  100  due  to  rounding.  ) 


While  the  census  tract  table  is  useful,  the  fact  that  the  statistics 
are  now  seven  years  old  should  be  remembered.    The  1977  statistics 
from  the  Hart  Study  are  more  accurate  but,  unfortunately,  are  not 
available  at  the  census  tract  level. 

PAST  MAJOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  (1965-1977) 

Over  $90  million  in  public  funding  has  been  spent  in  the  South 
End  since  1965,  primarily  through  the  vehicle  of  urban  renewal. 
This  massive  City  commitment  to  the  district  has  brought  a  new 
South  End  library,  elementary  school,  $48  million  in  improvements 
to  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  several  new  community  parks.    It  has 
also  rebuilt,  re-landscaped,  and  re-lit  streets,  sidewalks,  and 
alleys  throughout  the  area.    The  Federal  Environmental  Protection 


Agency  (EPA)  has  also  agreed  to  provide  significant  funding  for 
badly  needed  improvements  to  the  area's  sometimes  troublesome 
sewer  system.    The  BRA  estimates  that  it  will  be  investing  even 
more  funds  in  the  district  -  at  least  another  $35  million  to  close 
out  its  program  of  urban  renewal  public  works  improvements  - 
over  the  next  several  years.    As  described  earlier  in  this  report, 
public  funding  for  the  provision  of  low  and  moderate  income  hous- 
ing has  also  been  impressive. 

Virtually  every  section  of  the  South  End  has  received  private 
investment  since  the  beginning  of  urban  renewal.    This  investment 
has  ranged  from  the  new  commercial/industrial  developments  along 
Albany  Street,  to  institutional  investments  by  Boston  University 
Medical  Center  and  private  investments  in  housing  by  both  real 
estate  concerns  and  owner-occupants. 

Yet,  despite  widespread  investment  in  both  housing  and  commerce, 
housing  deprivation  and  inadequate  shopping  environments  still 
exist  in  the  South  End.    Clearly,  more  investment  and  community 
revitalization  planning  are  needed. 


1977  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 


The  City's  "Neighborhood  Improvement  Program"  is  funded  through 
the  Federal  Community  Development  Block  Grant  program  (CDBG) 
and  the  City's  capital  budget.    The  third  year  program  for  the 
South  End  places  high  emphasis  in  the  areas  of  housing  and  human 
services: 


Housing  Improvement  Program  (HIP)  $100,000 
including  a  new  50%  rebate  program  for 
elderly  homeowners 

"Revival"  vacant  lot  program  30,000 

Neighborhood  business  district  36,500 

footpatrol  program  (Tremont,  W.  Newton 
and  Brookline) 

Tree  plantings  18,000 

Worcester  Square  sidewalk  5,000 
reconstruction 

Senior  shuttle  program  16,500 

Day  care  funding  for  Infants  and  74,000 
Other  People,  South  End  Day  Care, 
Cardinal  Cushing,  Spanish  Action  Day 
Care 

Youth  programs  for  H.O.M.E.,  Inc.,  43,000 
United  Neighbors  of  Lower  Roxbury, 
Cooper  Community  Center,  and  S.N. A. P. 


(cont. ) 
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Neighborhood  services  through  IBA 
and  Casa  Myrna  Vasquez 


53,000 


South  End  Health  Center  30,000 

BRA  exterior  rehabilitation  program  for  500  000 

BRA-owned  South  End  buildings 

South  End  Project  Area  Committee  (SEPAC)  45,000 

Community  input  plays  an  important  role  in  shaping  this  year's 
South  End  budget.    $750,000  in  grants,  or  over  80%  of  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  total,  was  allocated  by  the 
City  for  community-requested  projects. 

In  addition  to  CDBG  funding,  the  BRA  is  currently  applying  to 
HUD  for  over  $10  million  in  "Urgent  Needs"  grants  to  help  fund 
urban  renewal  in  the  South  End  during  the  1977-1978  fiscal  year. 
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PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES/RECOMMENDED 
■  STRATEGIES  (Mid  and  Long-range) 


The  four  major  issue  categories  listed  in  the  following  section  by  no 
means  cover  all  the  topics  of  interest  in  the  South  End.    They  do, 
however,  give  a  sense  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  concerns  and 
suggest  ways  in  which  these  concerns  could  be  addressed  through  the 
use  of  BRA,  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  and  otner 
funding  programs. 

HOUSING 

"Housing"  is  often  a  short-hand  way  of  talking  about  some  of  the 
most  difficult  and  important  questions  that  a  community  or  city 
must  ask  itself.    Who  will  reside  in  an  area?    In  which  sections? 
Under  what  sorts  of  residential  conditions?    In  the  South  End  each 
new  housing  development  or  City  housing  program  proposed  is 
likely  to  bring  these  questions  under  close  scrutiny. 

I  ssues 

The  development  of  housing  has  been  one  of  the  best  publicized 
aspects  of  urban  renewal  in  the  South  End.    Despite  the  well 
acknowledged  progress  made  in  this  area  over  the  last  decade, 
problems  remain.    Many  of  the  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
projects  in  the  community  (as  well  as  throughout  the  City)  appear 
to  have  fallen  victim  to  the  "shallowness,"  or  inadequate  funding 
nature  of  their  HUD-sponsored  subsidy  programs.    As  a  result, 
many  of  these  projects  are  in  danger  of  foreclosure.    While  a  new, 
"deeper"  HUD  low/moderate  housing  program  known  as  "Section  8" 
now  exists  for  future  projects,  funds  for  its  implementation  have 
so  far  been  in  short  supply.    The  City's  response  to  this  scarcity 
has  been,  at  least  for  the  coming  year,  to  suggest  that  available 
funding  be  concentrated  on  rehabilitation  rather  than  new  construc- 
tion projects.    Such  a  policy,  it  is  reasoned,  will  stretch  existing 
subsidy  dollars  further,  and  help  preserve  the  character  of  existing 
neighborhoods . 

At  the  same  time,  HUD  is  studying  neighborhoods  already  contain- 
ing substantial  amounts  of  subsidized  housing  (such  as  the  South 
End)  and  re-writing  its  "site  selection"  guidelines  for  future 
subsidy  projects.    Current  guidelines  were  written  to  encourage 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  opportunities  over  a  wide  metro- 
politan area.    With  an  estimated  38%  of  all  South  End  housing  units 
already  under  some  sort  of  low/moderate  subsidy  program  several 
questions  arise.    Will  HUD  continue  to  fund  new  large-scale  sub- 
sidy developments  in  the  South  End?    Is  continued  reliance  on 
expensive  HUD-sponsored  rental  subsidy  developments  the  only 
way  to  provide  for  adequate  low  cost  housing  accommodations  for 
South  End  families? 


Low/moderate  housing  is  only  part  of  the  South  End  housing 
picture.    What  about  private  housing  investment  in  the  South 
End  -  will  it  continue?    Will  past  investments  be  reinforced  or 
eroded  by  future  City  policy  decisions  on  the  location  of  public 
facilities,  street  improvements  and  the  delivery  of  City  services? 
The  strategies  listed  below  attempt  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
questions. 

Strategies 

1 .  Stabilize  existing  HUD-sponsored  low/moderate  and  BHA 
housing  developments.    HUD  statistics  show  that  foreclosure 
sales  of  distressed  projects  bring  less  than  2<t  on  the  original 
mortgage  dollar  to  the  government.    A  few  South  End  projects 
such  as  the  Methunion  development  might  be  expected  to  do  a 
bit  better,  but  no  matter  what  the  return,  foreclosure  sales 
may  be  expected  to  result  in  large  rent  increases  that  in  most 
cases  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  existing  tenants.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  BRA  Research  Department  made  the  following 
recommendations  on  foreclosure-endangered  projects  that  could 
be  applied  to  distressed  projects  in  the  South  End:  (1) 
where  the  quality  of  management  is  high  or  where  new  owner- 
ship forms  give  tenants  a  stake  in  project  management,  exist- 
ing mortgage  or  maintenance  costs  could  be  "written  down;" 
(2)  where  project  management  or  building  conditions  are  poor, 
existing  tenants  could  be  given  special  Section  8  subsidies 
and  allowed  to  seek  other  housing.    The  subsidy  would  thus 
be  attached  to  the  tenant,  rather  than  the  unit. 

2.  Change  current  Section  8  subsidy  emphasis  in  the  South  End 
from  project-based  to  tenant-based.    HUD's  Section  8  program 
recognizes  two  types  of  subsidy  methods.    The  method  more 
common  in  Boston  involves  a  HUD  contract  with  the  owner  of 
new  housing  guaranteeing  subsidy  for  the  units  proposed. 
The  other,  less  well  funded  type,  awards  subsidies  directly 
to  qualifying  families  and  individuals  who  then  locate  their 
own  housing.    The  second  subsidy  type  allows  the  tenant  far 
greater  flexibility  in  choosing  housing  location  and  building 
management.    It  has  the  added  advantage  of  allowing  owners 
of  small  residential  structures  including  owner-occupants  to 
provide  well-maintained  low  and  moderate  income  housing  while 
obtaining  a  fair  return  on  their  residential  investments.  Such 
a  program  would  be  especially  advantageous  in  those  South 
End  neighborhoods  where  rent  levels  have  risen  sharply  over 
the  last  several  years,  forcing  out  long  time  tenants  who 
might  otherwise  wish  to  remain. 

3.  Increase  home  ownership  opportunities  for  moderate  income 
families  wherever  feasible.    Investigate  with  HUD  options  for 
subsidy  of  condominium  and  cooperative  forms  of  South  End 
ownership,  possibly  utilizing  the  "sweat  equity"  of  potential 
owners.      Market  the  so-called  Frankie  O'Day  Block  as  such  a 
pilot  project. 


4.      Secure  existing  private  residential  investment  and  encourage 
future  investment.    This  strategy  involves  the  continued  use 
of  Federal  "312"  loan  and  "115"  grant  programs  for  rehabili- 
tation, the  City's  HIP  program,  and  completion  of  BRA  street 
and  alley  improvements  throughout  the  South  End. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  STABILITY  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Issues 

Neighborhood  stability  is  a  phrase  one  often  hears  when  South  End 
residents  talk  about  their  communities  and  what  they  would  like 
them  to  be.    It  might  seem  like  a  strange  goal  for  an  urban  re- 
newal area  originated  on  the  premise  of  change,  but  an  important 
one  nevertheless. 

The  phrase  can  have  different  meanings  in  different  South  End 
neighborhoods.    For  residents  of  neighborhoods  where  the  process 
of  "gentrification"  seems  to  be  most  pronounced,  the  phrase  might 
indicate  a  desire  to  retain  an  existing  mix  of  racial  and  income 
groups.    For  residents  in  federally-assisted  housing  developments 
threatened  by  poor  maintenance  and/or  foreclosure,  it  might  mean 
the  ability  to  remain  in  a  building  with  friends  and  a  familiar 
neighborhood.     For  others,  it  might  simply  mean  a  reduction  of 
anti-social  behavior  and  an  increase  street  and  park  maintenance  in 
their  neighborhoods  to  the  point  where  more  families  with  children 
will  be  attracted  and  retained  in  the  community. 

Strategies 

1 .  Seek  ways  to  target  Section  8  tenant-based  subsidies  or  the 
State's  707  scattered  site  program  for  South  End  areas 
experiencing  rapid  rent  escalations. 

2.  Discourage  future  location  in  the  South  End  of  additional 
^THalf-way  Houses"  and  custodial  facilities  for  socially 
disruptive  individuals.    The  South  End  already  has  more  than 
its  fair  share  of  such  facilities  and  an  additional  burden  of 
others  could  discourage  future  investment  and  neighborhood 
stability. 

3.  Preserve  existing  townhouse  shells  where  possible  for  eventual 
rehabilitation .    Considerations  of  public  safety  and  economics 
may  limit  this  strategy  in  certain  cases,  but  historic  preserva- 
tion and  economies  of  rehabilitation  versus  new  construction 
make  this  an  important  goal. 

4.  Demolish  abandoned  "Infill  Housing"  building  shells  and  plan 
for  site  re-uses.    These  unfinished  and  bankrupt  projects 
represent  a  visual  blight  on  many  South  End  neighborhoods 
and  a  continuing  reminder  of  an  unsuccessful  chapter  in  the 
history  of  South  End  redevelopment. 


5.  Seek  ways  to  reduce  the  presence  of  trash  and  litter  on  South 
End  streets.    The  recent  Hart  Associates  survey  of  the 
attitudes  of  City  residents  shows  this  to  be  one  of  the  South 
End's  more  serious  concerns. 

6.  Improve  neighborhood  social  environments  and  reduce  the 
incidence  of  anti-social  behavior.    This  strategy  involves  the 
continued  City  support  of  South  End  elderly,  youth,  day 
care,  health,  and  cultural  enrichment  programs. 

7.  Provide  opportunities  for  concentrated  commercial  development. 
Study  remaining  renewal  parcels  for  appropriate  commercial 
sites. 

TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS 
Issues 

The  South  End  is  situated  squarely  in  the  path  of  a  daily  com- 
muter crush  into  and  out  of  downtown  Boston.    While  this  central 
location  gives  South  End  residents  fairly  convenient  transit  access 
to  the  rest  of  the  City,  it  can  also  produce  noise,  pollution,  and 
safety  problems  generated  by  those  who  are  just  passing  through. 
Over  the  next  several  years,  the  City,  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ment will  be  spending  millions  of  dollars  on  transportation  improve- 
ments in  the  South  End.    A  new  "crosstown  street"  will  connect 
the  Southeast  Expressway  and  the  Southwest  Corridor  arterial 
street.    The  project  will  provide  a  new  boundary  between  the 
South  End  and  Roxbury  as  well  as  opening  up  new  development 
opportunities.    (Current  zoning  along  this  route  is  being  analyzed 
for  potential  changes.)    Other  projects  include  the  South  End 
segment  of  the  Southwest  Transit  Corridor  and  reconstruction  of 
Columbus  Avenue  and  Tremont  Street. 

With  each  of  these  projects  could  come  improved  commuter  service, 
the  opportunity  for  local  environmental  improvements  and  increased 
community  transit  access.    At  this  stage  in  the  planning  process, 
achievement  of  all  three  goals  is  possible  but  certainly  not  guaran- 
teed. 

Strategies 

1 .      Discourage  heavy  volumes  of  through  traffic  on  South  End 
residential  streets.    The  BRA  Transportation  Planning 
Department  and  community  groups  should  begin  consideration 
of  improvements  to  Shawmut  Avenue  and  Albany  Street  as  well 
as  proposals  for  possible  South  End  by-pass  route  utilizing  a 
Herald  Street  extension,  from  Washington  to  Clarendon  Street. 


2.  Emphasize  pedestrian  safety  and  amenities  on  all  street  recon- 
struction projects.     Implement  the  community-sponsored  design 
improvements  to  Columbus  Avenue  and  Tremont  Street  now 
under  Federal  funding  review.    Continue  pedestrian  improve- 
ments undertaken  on  BRA  street  and  alley  contracts  as  fund- 
ing allows. 

3.  Improve  South  End  transit  service  through  relocation  of 
existing  Orange  Line  to  the  new  Southwest  Corridor,  and 
creation  of  transit  replacement  service  on  Washington  Street. 
The  BRA  Neighborhood  and  Transportation  Planning 
Departments  need  to  continue  to  work  with  South  End  citizen 
groups  to  insure  that  adequate  cover  and  other  environmental 
protection  exist  on  the  Southwest  Corridor  project,  and  that 
Orange  Line  replacement  service  meets  South  End  transit 
needs . 

URBAN  RENEWAL  COMPLETION 

When  will  urban  renewal  finally  be  completed  in  the  South  End? 
That  depends  on  the  definition  of  "completion"  being  used.     In  the 
broadest  sense,  of  course,  a  community  is  never  really  complete 
and  is  always  in  the  process  of  decline  and  renewal.     In  the 
narrowest  sense,  the  BRA  and  HUD  now  plan  on  "closing  out" 
their  South  End  Urban  Renewal  contract  by  the  fall  of  1978.  In 
all  likelihood  some  urban  renewal  projects  and  activities  will  con- 
tinue after  that  date  as  the  BRA  receives  final  "Urgent  Needs" 
grants  from  HUD. 

I  ssues 

The  BRA  estimates  that  at  least  35  million  dollars  worth  of  work 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  South  End.     Because  urban  renewal 
funding  has  been  sharply  curtailed,  not  all  activities  originally 
approved  by  HUD  may  actually  be  done.     In  addition,  the  BRA 
and  community  may  wish  to  request  HUD  approval  for  certain 
project  expenditures  (street  improvements  in  certain  areas  for 
example),  that  were  not  foreseen  in  the  original  1965  renewal  plan. 
As  of  this  date,  several  important  South  End  urban  renewal  parcels 
remain  undeveloped.    Among  others  these  include: 

-  Parcel  11:    "Tent  City"  site  adjacent  to  a  proposed  air-rights 
development  over  the  Mass  Pike  near  Copley  Square.  The 
parcel  is  presently  programmed  for  housing. 

-  Parcel  54:    The  site  on  Harrison  Avenue  is  presently  pro- 
grammed for  housing. 

-  Parcel  32-C:    the  site  on  Washington  Street  was  originally 
intended  for  expansion  of  Cathedral  High  School. 


-  Parcels  PB-8  and  other  sites  adjacent  to  the  Villa  Victoria 
project  in  the  center  of  the  South  End. 

Over  the  next  several  years  an  appropriate  and  economically  feas- 
ible development  plan  for  these  parcels  needs  to  be  devised. 

The  largest  remaining  section  of  vacant  land  in  the  South  End  lies 
in  an  Albany  Street  to  Harrison  Avenue  corridor  along  the  project 
area's  southeastern  boundary.    These  parcels  could  present  an 
unusually  attractive  opportunity  for  industrial  and  commercial 
development.    With  the  recent  announcement  by  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  of  its  new  facility  in  the  proposed  Crosstown  Industrial 
Park,  prospects  for  the  continuation  of  development  in  this  area 
look  bright. 

Strategies 

1 .  Set  final  priorities  for  utilization  of  remaining  renewal  funds  in 
the  South  End.    Seek  funding  from  non-renewal  sources 
(i.e.,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  special  Federal  Public 
Works  appropriations,  etc.)  to  help  complete  unfunded  South 
End  activities. 

2 .  Concentrate  new  BRA  planning  efforts  on  commercial,  industrial, 
and/or  medical  services  redevelopment  of  the  South  End's  Harrison 
to  Albany  corridor.     This  strategy  will  not  only  bring  new 
employment  opportunities  into  the  area  but  help  make  the 

South  End  a  more  desirable  and  convenient  place  to  live. 

3.  Plan  for  a  smooth  transition  from  urban  renewal  to  the  City's 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Program  funding  program.  The 
BRA  has  assigned  a  Neighborhood  Planner  to  the  South  End 
to  help  work  on  this  transition. 
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PROPOSED  THREE  YEAR  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  (1978-1980) 
AND  LONGER-RANGE  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
AND  OBJECTIVES 


The  following  chart  will  help  to  summarize  the  planning  issues  and 
strategies  just  reviewed,  and  match  them  with  renewal  and  CDBG  expen- 
ditures scheduled  for  the  City's  current  fiscal  year.    The  last  column 
on  the  right  makes  suggestions  for  longer-range  planning  strategies  and 
investments.     It  is  by  no  means  final  or  complete  and  needs  the  benefit 
of  comment  by  community  residents  and  City  agencies  and  officials. 


BOSTON  REDEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 

Robert  L.  Farrell,  Chairman 
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SOUTH  END 

fVTJSC  INVESTMENT  NEEDS  as  related  to  Issues,  strategies  and  1977  Investment  Program 
STRATEGY  1577  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 


Stabilize  existing  MUD  low/moderate 
housing  projects. 


improvement  projects 


- 


Change  current  Section  8  subsidy  emphasis 
from  project-based  to  tenant-based. 


Encourage  home  ownership  for  moderate 
income  families  where  feasible. 


Secure  existing  private  investment  and 
encourage  further  investment  through 
continuation  of  BRA  street  and  alley 


Technical  assistance  from  BRA  Research 
Staff. 


Technical  assistance  from  BRA  Research 
Staff. 


BRA  acguisition  t  emergency  repairs  to 
buildings  on  the  "Frankie  O'Oay  Block. 


Target  Section  B  tenant-based  subsidies 
for  South  End  areas  experiencing 
rapid  rent  escalations.  


Discourage  future  location  of  additional 
half-way  houses  and  other  similar 
custodial  care  facilities.  


eserve  existing  townhc 

molish  abandoned  "Infi 
"g  shells. 


lis  where 
.at  ion 


SI.?  million  (Claremont, 
Park,  Concord  Sq.  ■  Greenwich 
and  Sq.,  Union  Park,  Us 
•  -    W.  Newton) 


Technical  assistance  from  BRA  Research 
Staff. 


PROPOSED  19) 
IMPROVEMENT 


wort  with  HUD  to  investigate  mortgage  dect 
"write-down",  new  forms  o'  tenant-involved 
management  and  special  Section  8  tenant- 
based  assistance  for  existing  tenants. 


work  with  City  to  see  if  the  amount  of  tenant- 
based  subsidy  for  the  South  End  can  be 
increased.  


Rehabilitation  of  Frankie  O'Oay  Block  and 
conversion  to  moderate  income  condo  or 
cooperative  ownership.    Investigate  other 
possible  sites.  


Use  E.P.A.  funding  to  plan  for  sewer  improve- 
ments.   Use  Urgent  Needs  funding  to  finish 
as  many  street  contracts  as  feasible.  Seek 
additional  funding  sources. 


BRA  Board  moritortum  on  conveyance  of 
BRA  properties  for  such  uses. 


Seek  ways  to  reduce  trash  and  litter  on 
South  End  streets.   


Improve  social  environment  and  reduce 

the  incidence  of  anti-social  behavior 


Increase  opportunities  for  continued 
home  ownership  in  the  South  End. 


$500,000  emergency  repair  program  foi 
BRA-owned  buildings. 


S13.0O0  from  HUD  for  demolition  1  fencing. 


work  through  South  End  Little  City  Hall 
to  improve  sanitation  senrices.  


$216,000 
elderl 
h  una  r 


programing  for  youth, 
re,  health,  and  other 


Encourage  building  maintenance  by 
existing  owners. 


Improve  open  space  resourc 


Discourage  heavy  volumes  of  through 
traffic  on  South  End  residential 
streets. 


Emphasize  pedestrian  safety  and  amenity 
on  all  street  reconstruction  projects. 


Improve  South  End  transit  service 

through  relocation  of  existing  Orange 
Line  to  new  Southwest  Corridor,  I 
creating  of  transit  replacement  ser- 

 vice  on  Washington  Street  


Set  final  priorities  for  utilization  of 
remaining  renewal  funds. 


Concentrate  new  BRA  planning  efforts  on 
commercial,  industrial,  and/ or  medical 
services  redevelopment  of  the  Harrison 
to  Albany  Corridor.  


Plan  for  a  smooth  transition  from  Urban 
Renewal  planning  and  funding  to 
conventional  City  programs  


million  in  312  rehab  loans.  iSO.000 
1n  115  rehab  grants.    Continued  BR* 
technical  assistance.  Investigate 
other  ownership  incentives.  


H.I. P.  program  with  additional  501  grant 

for  elderly  homeowners  -  $100,000. 
Monitor  effectiveness  of  new  program 

I  


$30,000  "Revival"  (vacant  lot)  Pronram. 

$30,000  BRA  expenditure  for  new  vest 
pocket  park  areas.  BRA/Parks 
Department  open  space  survey. 


Start  of  construction  on  crosstown  street 
as  by-pass  for  Columbus  I  Tremont  ■ 
$8  million  (Federal  4  State  funding) 

Review  zonino  in  area  to  Improve  develop- 
ment  opportunities.  


BRA  tech 
Feder 
recon 


stance  to  secure 

Is  for  Columbus/Tremont 


BRA  technical  assistance  in  aiding 

community  groups  advising  on  nature  of 
replacement  service  and  type  of  cover 
proposed  for  Southwest  Corridor  tracks 


Over  $3.3  million  In  re 
for  the  South  End. 


al  contracts 


BRA  technical  assistance  ,  especially  to 
study  prospects  for  commercial 
development. 


BRA  technical  assistance  -  neighborhood 
planner  assigned. 


Work  with  community  groups  and  2oning  Board  o' 
Appeal  to  discourage  such  uses  in  the  South 
End.   

A  total  of  at  leait  $500,000  in  future  expendi- 
tures.  


Plan  for  re-use  of  vacant  lots. 


Continue  CDBG  human  service  programming. 


Continue  312  8  115  program.  Estimated 

$800,000  in  312  loans  »  $50,000  in  rehab 
grants  per  year. 


Continue  HIP.  at  $100,000  per  year  Monitor 
its  effectiveness  and  propose  modifications 
as  necessary. 


Complete  South  End  inventory  of  open  space 
resources.    Set  priorities  for  future 
improvements  with  Parks  Department. 


Begin  planning  study  of  feasibilit)  of  by-pass 
rpute  via  possible  Herald  Street  extension 
along  Mass.  P1ke. 

Study  improvements  to  Washington,  cjawmut  * 
Harrison.  


Secure  $12  million  funding  for  Columbus/Tremont 
recoostruction. 


Start  construction  of  South  End  portion  of 
Corridor  and  reolacement  service. 


Allocate  an  estimated  $10  million  In  South 
End  Urgent  Needs  funding.    Settle  disposi- 
tion  of  remaining  large  renewal  parcel . 


Implement  development  proposals  for  Albany 
Harrison  Corridor. 


Seek  new  non-renewal  funding  sources,  develop 
programs  geared  to  City's  Capital  Dudaet 
and  other  sources  


'(1977  Investment  program  year  refers  to  CDBG  Year  III,  and  the  City's  1978  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1977  and  ending  June  30.  1978) 


